A  SEMi-MONTHlY  REPORT  ON  NEW  D  E  V  E  I  O  P  M  E  N  T  S  , 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


legislative  monstrosity,’’  says  Senator 
James  E.  Murray  (D-Mont.)  of  the  Administration’s 
school-aid  plan.  He  may  well  be  right.  It  seems  most¬ 
ly  to  be  an  elaborate  dodge  to  avoid  upsetting  the 
President’s  balanced  budget. 

The  Administration’s  hope  for  the  measure  is  that 
it  will  generate  some  $3  billion  in  new  public  school 
construction  in  needy  communities  in  the  next  five 
>’ears.  To  stimulate  this,  the  federal  government 
woukl  pay  part  of  the  annual  debt  service  charges  on 
school  construction  bonds  —  if  the  state  would  pay  an 
eciual  share.  The  community  issuing  the  bonds  would 
pay  whatever  it  could. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  town  needs  a  $1  mil¬ 
lion  high  school,  yet  can  afford  only  an  $800,000  high 
school.  Under  the  Administration’s  plan  the  town 
could  go  ahead  and  build  the  $1  million  school.  The 
federal  and  state  governments  would  split  the  annual 
payments  on  $200,000  of  the  debt,  while  the  town 
would  take  care  of  the  rest.  Whether  the  town  could 
afford  $800,000  or  $600,000  or  $450,000  of  this  would 
first  be  determined  by  a  formula  which  the  state 
would  set  up  beforehand.  If  during  the  life  of  th(’ 
bond  issue  thi'  town  finds  it  can  carry  a  greater  share 
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of  the  load,  then  it  would  be  expected  to  do  so.  This 
is  one  way  in  which  the  plan  would  work. 

An  alternative  is  for  the  state  to  pay  half  the  cost  of 
the  new  school  outright.  In  this  case  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  would  pay  the  other  half,  so  that  the  town 
would  get  a  free  school.  'The  states  could  also  make 
loans  to  needy  school  districts,  but  would  have  to 
waive  repayment  in  any  year  the  district’s  revenues 
were  insufficient. 

All  told,  this  program  would  cover  some  $600  mil¬ 
lion  in  new  school  construction  per  year  for  the  next 
five  years  —  a  far  cry  from  the  $5  billion  that  is  said 
to  be  needed  right  now. 

'The  months  of  argument  were  resolved,  finally, 
when  the  AASA,  on  Feb.  18,  adopted  a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  two  years  of  graduate  study  of 
anyone  joining  the  organization  after  Jan.  1,  1964.  Of 
the  thousands  of  school  administrators  attending  the 
Atlantic  City  convention,  only  1334  cast  ballots  —  946 
for  and  387  against.  'The  ideas  behind  the  amendment 
are  to  upgrade  the  administrative  profession,  to  boost 
its  prestige,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  administra¬ 
tive  course  offerings  in  the  colleges. 

Now  that  it’s  done,  the  debate  probably  won’t  end 
here.  The  AASA’s  executive  committee  still  has  to  de¬ 
cide  which  courses,  at  which  colleges,  will  be  accred¬ 
ited— and  doubtless  there  will  be  more  talk  about  this. 

More  dissatisfaetion  with  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  was  expressed  at  the  AASA  convention. 
The  critic  was  Dr.  Edgar  Fuller,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  who  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Act  “has  federal  control  in  it.”  He 
said  the  state  plans,  which  must  be  approved  under 
several  titles  of  the  Act,  have  been  snarled  in  red  tape, 
costing  money  that  could  have  been  used  for  school 
needs.  “I  do  not  blame  Dr.  Derthick,  but  the  budget 
bureau  and  the  HEW  lawyers  who  think  they  have  a 
God-given  right  to  follow  every  last  dollar  down  to 
the  local  level  to  see  how  it’s  spent,”  he  declared. 
While  the  program  on  the  whole  is  good,  he  said,  it 
should  remind  educators  to  work  for  unrestricted  edu¬ 
cation  grants,  rather  than  for  special  programs. 
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•  Administration 

Improving  a  school  system  often  is  a  matter  of 
improving  school  laws,  says  Ward  W.  Keesecker  in 
a  new  pamphlet.  Any  changes  should  be  sought  only 
after  careful  study  and  appraisal  of  present  laws. 
Such  an  appraisal  should  take  into  account  these 
considerations: 

1.  Does  the  law  provide  reasonable  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  and  suitable  facilities  for  all 
who  can  profit  from  them? 

2.  Does  the  law  provide  enough  state  revenue  to 
equalize  the  burden  of  school  support? 

3.  Does  the  law  provide  for  effective  state  ad¬ 
ministration  and  supervision  of  schools? 

4.  Does  it  provide  for  efiEective  school  boards? 

5.  Does  the  law  governing  school  boards  stimu¬ 
late  local  cooperation,  initiative  and  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion? 

6.  Does  the  law  protect  school  funds  against 
waste  and  inefficiency? 

7.  Does  it  require  thoroughly  qualified  teachers 
—  and  assure  them  of  security  and  adequate  com¬ 
pensation? 

8.  Do  attendance  and  child-labor  laws  protect  the 
educational  interests  of  children? 

9.  Does  school  law  protect  the  health  and  phys¬ 
ical  safety  of  children  attending  school? 

10.  Does  school  law  authorize  a  wide  use  of  pub¬ 
lic  school  facilities  for  evening  adult  education  pro¬ 
grams,  public  forums,  extended  school  services,  rec¬ 
reational  activities,  etc.? 

Know  t/our  School  Law.  Bulletin  1958  No.  8,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  HEW.  30pp.  Index  and  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  20(‘  From  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C. 


•  Srhooi  Hoard _ 

School  boards  must  be  unshackled,  they 
must  be  free  and  responsible  only  to  the  people  they 
represent,  says  S.  T.  Marland,  Jr.,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Winnetka,  Ill.  Speaking  at  the  AASA  Con- 
v'ention  in  Atlantic  City  last  month,  he  offered  these 
reasons  why  school  boards  should  be  fiscally  inde¬ 
pendent: 

1.  Authority  must  accompany  responsibility'.  It  is 
a  contradiction  to  hold  a  board  responsible  for  edu¬ 
cation,  yet  withhold  fiscal  freedom, 

2.  The  trend  of  the  past  half-century  is  toward 
more  freedom  for  school  boards  —  as  indicated  by 
legislative  action  and  court  decisions. 

3.  In  all  states  there  is  a  clear  pattern  of  separate 
school  board  and  municipal  authority. 

4.  It  is  incongnious  for  a  local  governing  body  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  school  board,  when  an  increas¬ 
ingly  larger  share  of  school  funds  is  being  appropriated 
by  the  state. 

5.  School-related  matters  are  so  complex  and  spe¬ 
cialized  that  attending  to  them  is  a  full-time  task. 
Hence,  non-school  governmental  agencies  should  not 
he  burdened  with  them. 


6.  Where  municipal  councils  exercise  c-ontrol  over 
the  schools,  too  much  time  is  wasted  in  argument  over 
financial  problems. 

7.  The  argument  that  greater  economy  results  if  a 
school  board  must  answer  to  higher  municipal  author¬ 
ity  is  highly  doubtful. 

8.  W^ere  school  districts  overlap  municipal  bound¬ 
aries,  it  is  unjustifiable  for  a  municipal  council  to 
exercise  authority  over  a  school  board  which  serves 
different  citizens  and  taxpayers. 

9.  Since  87  per  cent  or  the  school  boards  are  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  people,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  voters 
are  willing  to  delegate  fiscal  responsibility  to  these 
same  school  boards. 


•  The  Profession 

Sabbatical  leave  benefits  both  the  teacher  and 
the  school  system  that  employs  her.  Such  a  leave  not 
only  broadens  the  teacher’s  knowledge  —  thus  making 
her  a  better  teacher  —  but  boosts  her  morale  and  her 
appreciation  of  the  system  where  she  works.  Sabbat¬ 
ical  leave  as  a  reward  for  service  also  attracts  better 
teachers  and  strengthens  the  system’s  hold  over  able 
teachers.  Yet,  with  these  benefits,  relatively  few  teach¬ 
ers  take  advantage  of  sabbatical  opportunities,  a  re¬ 
cent  study  shows. 

Raoul  R.  Haas,  reporting  on  a  survey  of  the  nation’s 
largest  school  systems,  says  in  the  Chicago  Schooh 
Journal  for  January  that  lack  of  encouragement  is 
the  reason.  School  policies  often  pay  little  more  than 
lip  service  to  the  sabbatical  leave.  They  do  recognize 
its  desirability  in  the  in-service  training  program.  But 
recognition  alone  is  not  enough,  it  seems  —  since 
fewer  than  one  per  cent  of  the  teachers  take  ad- 
\  antage  of  sabbatical  leaves. 

Compensation  often  is  inadequate.  Not  all  systems 
pay  as  much  as  one  half  of  the  teacher’s  basic  salary 
(a  figure  he  suggests  as  a  minimum).  Also,  most 
systems  reduce  sabbatical  pay  if  the  teacher  happens 
to  receive  a  fellowship  or  a  foundation  grant.  This 
practice,  he  says,  seems  designed  to  discourage  teach¬ 
ers  from  seeking  such  grants.  Living,  traveling  and 
studying  on  half  pay  is  hard  enough,  be  argues,  with¬ 
out  imposing  extra  penalties  on  initiative. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 

An  experimental  teacher-training  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  lured  degree-holding  housewives, 
salesmen,  craftsmen  and  others  into  teaching  was  pro¬ 
nounced  “an  overwhelming  success”  last  month. 

A  $500,000  grant  from  the  Fund  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Education  set  up  the  experiment  in  1957  at 
Yeshiva  University’s  Graduate  School  of  Education. 
Its  main  objective  is  to  attract  high-caliber  persons 
who  would  not  otherwise  make  teaching  a  career. 
Candidates  must  have  a  Liberal  Arts  degree,  and  are 
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given  a  chance  to  earn  a  Master’s  degree  in  one  year, 
while  holding  a  part-time  teaching  post  that  pays 
$2000  a  year. 

Students  spend  the  first  six  to  10  weeks  in  training 
at  the  graduate  school,  after  which  they  receive  a 
provisional  certificate  and  an  assignment  to  a  school 
in  one  of  the  nearly  30  systems  in  the  New  York  City 
area.  They  spend  about  100  days  of  the  year  as  sub¬ 
stitute  teachers  or  teacher  aides,  returning  to  the 
graduate  school  two  afternoons  a  week  for  additional 
instruction. 

In  his  first  annual  report  to  the  Fund,  Dean  Benja¬ 
min  Fine  said  the  program  began  with  44  teaching 
fellowships  in  12  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connect¬ 
icut  school  systems.  Now  there  are  140  fellowships 
in  27  systems.  Dr.  Fine  said  vast  numbers  of  Liberal 
Arts  graduates  must  be  encouraged  to  enter  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  if  the  teacher  shortage  is  to  be  met  — 
and  this  is  one  way  they  can  be  attracted.  Present 
students,  he  said,  include  social  workers,  athletic- 
directors,  camp  counselors,  youth  group  leaders, 
housewives  and  business  persons. 


•  Teaching  Utethods 

Some  bold  and  imaginative  predictions 

for  the  secondary  school  of  the  future  were  made  last 
month  at  the  Philadelphia  convention  of  the  National 
Assn,  of  Secondary  School  Principals.  Developed  by 
the  Commission  on  the  Experimental  Study  of  the 
Utilization  of  the  Staff  in  the  Secondary  School,  and 
written  by  J.  Lloyd  Trump,  director,  they  outline 
exciting  and  revolutionary  changes  in  instructional 
methods. 

Gone  will  be  the  standard  class  of  25  to  35  pupils. 
In  its  place  will  be  three  kinds  of  activities.  Students 
will  spend  40  per  cent  of  school  time  in  classes  of 
100  or  more.  An  additional  40  per  cent  of  school  time 
will  be  spent  in  individual  study,  in  research,  experi¬ 
mentation,  creative  activities,  self-appraisal.  The  re¬ 
maining  20  per  cent  will  be  spent  in  small-group  dis¬ 
cussions  of  12  to  15  students  and  a  teacher. 

There  will  be  much  less  scheduling  of  40-  to  55- 
minute  class  periods.  Instead,  the  student’s  day  will 
be  broken  up  into  an  unbalanced  pattern  of  large- 
group  lectures,  small-group  discussions  and  study  pe¬ 
riods.  These  might  vary  in  length  from  30  minutes  to 
2/j  hours. 

The  instructional  staff  will  include  “teacher  spe¬ 
cialists,”  “general  teachers,”  “instruction  assistants,” 
“clerks,”  “general  aides,”  “community  consultants,”  and 
“staff  specialists.”  The  first  group  will  include  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  with  a  Master’s  degree,  who  will  over¬ 
see  all  instruction  in  a  given  subject.  They  will  be 
specialists  in  audio-visual  techniques,  and  will  usually 
handle  the  large-group  lectures.  “General  teachers” 
will  work  closely  with  the  “teacher  specialists,”  gen¬ 
erally  handling  the  small-group  discussions.  They, 
too,  will  have  a  specialty,  but  they  will  be  less  ex¬ 
perienced,  less  career-minded  than  the  “teacher  spe¬ 
cialists.” 


“Instruction  assistants”  will  read  and  grade  some 
papers,  serve  as  laboratory  assistants,  supervise  some 
vocational  studies  and  field  trips.  Often  they  will  be 
part-time  workers.  “Clerks”  will  do  routine  duties  and 
“general  aides”  will  supervise  large  groups  of  students 
in  the  cafeterias,  corridors,  auditoriums,  etc.  “Com¬ 
munity  consultants”  will  be  lay  specialists  called  in 
on  specific  teaching  assignments.  “Staff  specialists,” 
mainly  professional  workers,  will  provide  such  services 
as  guidance,  research,  health  and  aid  to  exceptional 
children,  much  as  in  today’s  schools. 

Images  of  the  Future  by  J.  Lloyd  Trump.  48pp. 
Free  copies  available  from  the  Commission’s  head¬ 
quarters  at  200  Gregory  Hall,  Urbana,  Ill. 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 

\  turning  point  in  national  opinion  was 

reached  with  the  use  of  the  word  “excellence”  in  the 
recently  issued  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  Report,  says 
Jacques  Barzun,  Columbia  University  historian.  It 
has  been  a  long  time,  he  says,  since  the  word  has  been 
heard  in  the  U.  S.  from  anyone  but  an  advertiser. 

“To  talk  of  excellence  in  connection  with  schools 
is  much  more  momentous,”  Dr.  Barzun  writes  in  the 
February  1  Vogue,  “than  appears  on  the  surface. 

“For  what  does  excellence  in  schooling  or  learning 
really  refer  to?  It  refers  to  Intellect.  To  talk  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  education  means  to  talk  of  the  place  of  in¬ 
tellect  in  the  national  life.  And  this  is  almost  unheard 
of. 

“Education  with  us  has  been  for  every  good  pur¬ 
pose,  I  will  not  say  except  an  intellectual  purpose,  but 
every  good  purpose  ahead  of  an  intellectual  purpose. 
It  has  been  for  character,  citizenship,  health,  social 
and  individual  adjustment,  cultural  assimilation,  voca¬ 
tional  aid,  profitable  friendships,  marriage  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  hobbies  of  distinction. 

“’The  desire  to  raise  the  intellect  to  new  heights  has 
not  existed  or  been  avowed.  And  we  still  do  not  quite 
know  what  intellect  is.  What  we  do  know  we  are 
afraid  of.  But  we  have  at  last  come  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  intellect  exists,  and  we  mean  somehow 
to  come  to  terms  with  it.” 


•  The  School  Library 

Library-classroom  projects  that  fail  are 

discouraging  —  to  both  the  student  and  the  teacher. 
Successful  projects,  on  the  other  hand,  broaden  and 
enrich  the  textbook  and  the  classroom.  Louise  L. 
Klohn,  writing  in  the  Library  Journal,  offers  teachers 
these  suggestions  for  insuring  maximum  library  ser\’- 
ice: 

1.  Use  a  bibliography  to  check  availability  of  ma¬ 
terials.  Bibliographies  should  include  surveys  of  books, 
encyclopedias,  pamphlets,  magai.ines  and  filmstrips— 
all  carefully  listed  as  to  title,  author,  subject  headings. 
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2.  Request  the  librarian  to  place  materials  on  re¬ 
serve  when  supply  is  limited.  Otherwise,  students  may 
get  a  negative  impression  when  they  are  told  to  make 
a  report  on  a  topic  for  which  they  cannot  obtain  ma¬ 
terials. 

3.  Use  student  permits-to-the-library  when  mate¬ 
rials  are  difficult  or  when  supply  is  limited.  A  few  of 
the  best  students  sent  to  the  library  during  class  time 
can  report  their  findings  to  the  entire  class.  Thus  all 
students  benefit. 

4.  Supply  page  and  chapter  references  when  aver¬ 
age  students  are  sent  to  the  library.  For  the  student 
with  limited  experience  in  reference  work,  this  will 
eliminate  wasted  time  and  assure  completion  of  the 
assignment. 

5.  Have  the  librarian  locate  materials  and  place 
them  at  tables  when  classes  are  brought  to  the  library. 
This  is  another  timesaver. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Certification  of  School  Librarians  by  Mary  Helen  Mahar.  Bul¬ 
letin  1958  No.  12,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW.  73pp. 
30t.  From  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
(A  state-by-state  rundown  of  certification  requirements  for 
school  librarians,  which  .’thows  that  in  most  states  the  school 
librarian  is  considered  to  he  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  librarian.) 


•  Art  and  Music 


Scheduling  music  classes  in  the  small  high 
school  involves  close  cooperation  between  the  music 
faculty  and  the  administration,  say  Joseph  A,  Leeder 
and  William  S.  Haynie  in  a  new  book.  The  first  need, 
they  add,  is  a  common  understanding  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  music  in  the  curriculum.  While  music  has 
been  called  “the  useless  art,”  even  its  detractors  can¬ 
not  deny  that  we  need  some  form  of  beauty  in  our 
lives.  And  music  can  provide  this  beauty  in  a  form 
that  appeals  to  nearly  everyone. 

The  main  problem  in  scheduling  music  courses  is 
avoiding  conflicts.  Some  rules  to  follow  to  avoid  these 
as  far  as  possible: 

Students  should  be  asked  to  indicate  desired  courses 
well  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  school  each  year. 

The  principal  should  have  the  names  of  all  music 
students  before  individual  schedules  are  made. 

Schools  which  have  to  alternate  such  courses  as 
physics,  chemistry  and  advanced  math  from  year  to 
year  should  keep  the  schedule  stable,  so  that  shidents 
can  plan  ahead. 

The  major  music  courses,  such  as  band,  orchestra 
and  chorus,  should  not  be  scheduled  to  conflict  with 
any  one-section  required  courses. 

Do  not  overlook  the  possibility  of  before-  and  after¬ 
school  periods  for  such  musical  activities  as  operettas, 
festival  programs  and  special  ensembles. 

By  special  arrangement  between  the  principal  and 
the  music  director,  individual  students  can  often  be 
scheduled  for  private  lessons  or  extra  help  during 
study  hall  periods. 

Music  Education  in  the  Hifih  School.  Prentice- Hall, 
Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11.  366pp.  $4.95. 
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Since  1957,  the  world  of  higher  education  has  seen 
a  tremendously  accelerated  demand  for  student  loan 
facilities.  As  a  result,  several  things  are  happening, 
among  them: 

1.  Colleges  and  universities  are  increasing  funds 
available  for  student  loan  programs. 

2.  State  loan  guarantee  funds  are  being  set  up  to 
encourage  banks  to  make  loans  to  students. 

3.  Banks  themselves  have  caught  the  ball  and  are 
making  more  and  more  student-  and  parent-loans. 

4.  The  federal  government  has  gotten  its  loan 
program  underway  under  Title  H  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

But  even  so,  the  need  has  only  partly  been  met. 
In  fact,  nationwide  publicity  has  made  students,  par¬ 
ents  and  guidance  counselors  more  aware  of  existing 
opportunities  —  and  so  the  need  has  increased!  More 
students  than  ever  before  now  see  loans  as  a  means  to 
higher  education,  and  more  students  than  ever  before 
are  seeking  them. 

As  part  of  a  recent  study  made  by  the  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education,  an  inquiry  sheet  was  sent 
to  colleges  and  universities  (publicly  and  privately 
supported)  all  over  the  country.  From  a  list  of  443 
responses,  these  two  important  facts  emerged: 

1.  Eighty-one  per  cent  agree  that  more  money 
should  be  available  for  student  loans. 

2.  Eighty-seven  per  cent  agree  that  a  student  is 
justified  —  and  even  wise  —  to  go  into  debt  for  the 
sake  of  a  college  education,  when  funds  are  not  other¬ 
wise  available. 

Where,  then,  can  the  student  go  to  borrow  money? 
Aside  from  the  federal  fund,  which  is  available 
through  the  colleges,  there  are  three  major  types  of 
loan  funds.  These  are: 

COLLEGE  ADMINISTERED  -  Most  colleges  have 
some  kind  of  fund,  small  or  large,  from  which  students 
may  borrow  to  pay  tuition.  Often  these  are  open  only 
to  upper  classmen,  and  often  only  to  those  students 
who  have  a  scholastic  average  of  “C”  or  better.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  undergraduate  years,  these  loans  often  carry 
a  very  low  interest  rate,  which  increases  on  gradua¬ 
tion.  Repayment  usually  is  deferred  until  graduation. 

An  interesting  variation  on  this  is  the  plan  recently 
announced  by  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  Be¬ 
ginning  next  fall,  the  college  plans  to  borrow  capital 
from  banks  (at  near  prime  rate)  and  lend  it  out  to 
parents  at  six  to  seven  per  cent.  This  is  a  prepayment 
plan,  under  which  parents  begin  paying  monthly 
installments  a  year  before  their  child  enters  college  — 
and  continue  the  payments  as  long  as  two  or  three 
years  after  he  graduates.  Parents  would  not  generally 
borrow  the  full  cost  of  foiu"  years’  schooling,  since  it 
is  assumed  they  will  have  some  money  available  and 
that  the  student  will  be  able  to  contribute  a  share. 
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Off  The  Installment  Plan 
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Grinnell  already  has  a  plan  in  eflFect  by  which  yearly 
tuition  costs  can  be  paid  in  12  monthly  installments. 

PRIVATELY  ADMINISTERED  -  There  are  many, 
and  they  are  often  local  or  regional  in  scope.  Banks 
are  sometimes  charged  with  administering  them, 
though  many  educational  loan  funds  are  controlled  by 
charitable,  religious,  professional  or  social  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Private-source  loans  tend  to  be  for  larger  amounts 
than  college  loans.  However,  they  usually  have  stricter 
eligibility  requirements. 

One  of  the  largest  funds  of  this  type  is  maintained 
by  the  Methodist  Church.  Other  churches,  and  such 
civic  groups  as  the  Lions,  Kiwanis  and  Rotary  Clubs 
and  the  Masons  also  make  college  tuition  loans. 

Another  well-known  private  fund,  less  restricted 
than  most,  is  the  Pickett  and  Hatcher  Fund  (P.O.  Box 
1238,  Columbus,  Ga.).  This  organization  makes  loans 
generally  (but  not  necessarily)  in  the  Southeast,  at 
interest  rates  varying  from  two  to  four  per  cent.  Loans 
are  based  on  need  and  anticipated  expenses,  and  are 
available  to  freshmen.  Loans  are  granted  mainly  for 
liberal  education,  not  at  all  for  professional,  business 
or  vocational  education.  Payment  is  deferred  until 
four  months  after  graduation. 

(Norman  S.  Fein  gold’s  Scholarships,  Fellowships 
and  Loans,  Bellman  Publishing  Co.,  contains  a  com¬ 
prehensive  list  of  private  loan  funds  as  of  1956.) 

Bank  loans  present  a  problem,  since  many  banks 
are  unwilling  to  risk  lending  money  to  an  unemployed 
student  with  no  credit  rating.  Moreover,  many  par¬ 
ents  may  have  difficulty  borrowing  the  sums  needed 
without  offering  their  homes,  autos  or  furniture  as 
security.  Several  U.  S.  banks,  however,  do  have  plans. 

Typical  of  these  is  that  offered  by  the  Indiana  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  (Indianapolis,  Ind. ).  'This  bank  offers  two 
plans  for  financing  higher  education.  One  is  a  pre¬ 
payment  plan  which  enables  the  borrower  (parent, 
guardian,  older  brother,  etc.)  to  pay  off  a  $4000  in¬ 
vestment  in  $84  to  $100  payments  lasting  up  to  seven 
years.  There  is  no  interest  charge. 

The  other  plan  enables  the  borrower  to  pay  over 
a  period  of  71  months  —  or  two  years  after  graduation. 
In  this  case,  there  is  a  four  per  cent  interest  charge. 
The  plans  are  flexible,  and  often  are  combined  into  a 
single  service.  Any  resident  of  Indiana  can  use  these 
programs  to  attend  almost  any  college  in  the  U.  S.  On 
the  other  hand,  any  U.  S.  resident  can  use  these  plans 
to  attend  any  college  in  Indiana. 

Other  U.  S.  banks  now  offering  similar  programs 
include  the  First  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  City  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Jackson,  Mich.; 
First  National  Bank  of  St.  Paid,  Minn.;  the  National 
Bank  of  Lansing,  Mich.;  Omaha  National  Bank  of 
Omaha,  Neb.;  the  Third  National  Bank  of  .\tlanta. 


Ga.;  American  Fletcher  National  Bank  and  Trust  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  and  the  Merchants  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.,  also  of  Indianapolis. 

The  Tuition  Plan,  Inc.  (One  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
16)  is  believed  to  be  unique  among  commercial  fi¬ 
nance  corporations  in  administering  a  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  plan  at  moderate  interest.  It  offers  two-,  three-, 
and  four-year  plans  covering  all  expenses  for  students 
attending  any  one  of  about  160  associated  colleges.  In¬ 
terest  charges  range  from  a  flat  five  per  cent  to  a  flat 
six  per  cent  for  the  entire  period  of  the  loan.  Life 
insurance,  which  guarantees  payment  on  the  death  of 
the  parent  or  guardian,  is  provided  without  charge. 

( Insurance  of  this  sort  is  common  to  many  education¬ 
al  financing  plans. )  Under  this  plan,  the  firm  pays  the 
college  while  the  borrower  repays  the  firm  in  install¬ 
ments. 

Last  in  the  general  category  of  privately  adminis¬ 
tered  loan  plans  is  the  prepayment  plan  administered 
by  some  insurance  companies.  Under  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  a  parent  can  start  saving  money  early  through 
an  insurance  policy,  and  have  enough,  or  nearly 
enough,  put  aside  by  the  time  son  or  daughter  is 
ready  for  college.  However,  over  the  years,  the  policy¬ 
holder  may  pay  the  cost  of  life  insurance,  which  can 
eat  up  most  of  the  interest  the  money  would  other¬ 
wise  accumulate  if  saved  in  a  bank.  This  has  not  yet 
proved  to  be  a  popular  plan. 

STATE-WIDE  GUARANTEE  -  This  is  a  relatively 
recent  development  pioneered  by  the  Massachusetts 
Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation.  The  corpor¬ 
ation,  backed  by  private  funds,  guarantees  payment 
of  80  per  cent  of  each  student-loan  made  by  a  bank. 
This  permits  student  borrowers  to  sign  an  unsecured 
note  at  moderate  interest  rates  (5)*  per  cent)  —  and 
allows  longer  repayment  periods  than  are  ordinary 
forpersonal  loans. 

These  funds  are  not  usually  available  to  freshmen, 
and  there  is  a  fairly  low  yearly  ceiling  on  loans  ( about 
$500).  Eligibility  usually  is  restricted  to  state  resi¬ 
dents,  and  repayment  is  made  during  the  three  or  four 
years  after  graduation. 

States  now  having  similar  guarantee  funds  include 
Maine,  New  York  and  North  Dakota.  Other  states 
have  like  plans  under  consideration. 

•  •  • 

These  are  the  general  types  and  their  typical  fea¬ 
tures.  However,  there  are  numerous  variations.  Almost 
every  student  of  serious  purpose  can  find  one  or  more 
funds  waiting  to  be  tapp^.  And  more  are  in  the 
offing.  The  swiftest  developments  in  this  area  will 
depend  largely  on  the  initiative  and  enthusiasm  of 
educators  and  bankers  working  together  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  financing  college  careers. 
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•  Guidance 


The  point  of  no  retnrn  in  the  student’s  educa¬ 
tional  planning  comes  some  time  in  the  first  year  of 
high  school.  By  then,  says  a  new  publication,  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  chosen— tentatively,  at  least— the  educational 
path  that  will  lead  him  to  a  vocation,  a  general  educa¬ 
tion  or  to  college.  Since  it  will  shortly  be  too  late  for 
the  student  to  make  other  plans,  a  good  guidance 
program  is  vital  at  this  point  to  insure  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  planned  wisely.  The  objectives  of  the  guid¬ 
ance  program  in  the  first  year  of  high  school  should 
be: 

1.  To  help  the  student  review  his  chosen  program 
in  light  of  his  goals,  his  elementar)'  school  record,  his 
needs  and  abilities. 

2.  To  identify  the  college-bound  —  and  those  of 
college  ability  who  were  not  identified  earlier. 

3.  To  work  with  able,  but  non-college-bound 
students  and  their  parents  to  give  them  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  value  of  higher  education. 

4.  To  show  students  with  financial  problems  the 
various  ways  of  financing  a  college  education. 

5.  To  identify  specific  aptitudes  and  to  help  the 
student  select  a  main,  broad  field  of  interest. 

6.  To  spot  the  student’s  academic  weaknesses  and 
point  out  where  these  will  hurt  him  in  college. 

7.  To  identify  personal  and  social  problems  and 
to  provide  counseling  where  help  is  needed. 

8.  To  give  the  student  an  overview  of  the  various 
types  of  colleges  and  help  him  set  his  sights  on  one 
of  these. 

Preparing,  Students  for  College  by  the  Department 
of  Guidance  Services,  Science  Research  Associates, 
Inc..  57  West  Grand  Ave.,  Ghicago  10.  83pp.  $1.50. 


•  The  heamer 


Who  shall  he  promoted  —  and  who  shall 
not?  Among  those  who  answered  this  question  re¬ 
cently  at  the  NASSP  Convention  last  month  was 
Robert  P.  Long,  principal  of  Berlin  (Conn.)  Hi^ 
School.  The  guiding  principle,  he  suggests,  should  be 
achievement.  Achievement,  however,  adapted  to  the 
ability  of  the  individual  student. 

The  promotion  problem,  as  he  sees  it,  then  becomes 
one  of  “providing  the  conditions  conducive  to  student 
progress,  conditions  which  are  more  consistent  with 
the  range  of  abilities  and  needs  found  among  high 
school  youth.”  Such  conditions  include  ability  group¬ 
ing,  good  counseling  and  testing  programs,  a  develop¬ 
mental  reading  program  and  special  instniction. 

As  for  nonpromotion,  there  are  those  students  who 
are  bound  to  be  unsuccessful,  who  cannot  keep  up  to 
the  standards  of  the  lowest  group.  “If  so,  at  least  at¬ 
tention  will  be  focused  on  their  problems,  and  per¬ 
haps  provisions  made  apart  from  the  customary  pro¬ 
gram,  and  e\’en  from  the  school,  to  care  for  their 
needs.” 


Alarmed  by  an  increase  in  high  school  marriages, 
the  Abilene  (Kan.)  School  Board  recently  adopt¬ 
ed  a  policy  requiring  any  student  who  gets 
married  to  remain  out  of  school  for  at  least  a 
year.  This,  as  Supt.  Everett  L.  Fiedler  explained, 
was  to  give  the  student  time  for  adjusting  to  his 
new  way  of  life,  yet  without  depriving  him  of 
his  right  to  an  education.  High  school  students, 
he  said,  “are  rarely  mature  enough  ...  to  enter 
into  marriage  concurrently  with  the  normal 
school  load.  One  or  the  other,  marriage  or  school, 
will  be  slighted,  and  either  the  success  of  the 
marriage  will  be  jeopardized  or  the  level  of 
school  achievement  will  drop.”  Two  other  Kansas 
boards  —  Chetopa  and  Chanute  —  agreed  and 
adopted  similar  policies. 

Of  course,  a  storm  blew  up  immediately. 
Newspapers,  private  citizens  and  other  school 
people  commented  both  favorably  and  unfavor¬ 
ably.  Those  who  opposed  the  policy  did  so  on 
legal  grounds,  while  those  who  favored  it  said  it 
might  serve  to  postpone  some  hasty  pupil  mar¬ 
riages. 


Another  answer  was  given  ( also  at  the  NASSP  Gon- 
vention)  by  James  H.  Adamson,  principal  of  Clack¬ 
amas  High  School,  Milwaukie,  Ore.  He  suggests  clas¬ 
sifying  courses  into  three  groups.  In  the  first  or  re¬ 
quired  group,  passing  grades  should  be  given  on  the 
basis  of  “satisfactory  attendance  and  reasonable  ef¬ 
fort.”  If  the  pupil  measures  up  to  this  criterion,  he 
gets  a  minimum  of  D  if  his  achievement  is  low,  an 
A,  B  or  C  if  it  is  high. 

The  second  group  of  courses  he  would  classify  as 
specialized  or  advanced.  The  grade  for  these  should 
be  determined  entirely  by  achievement.  The  third 
group  would  include  such  courses  as  vocal  or  intru- 
mental  music  and  physical  education,  where  mass 
instniction  is  given,  and  where  it  is  especially  difficult 
to  estimate  achievement  in  relation  to  effort  or  ability. 
One  way  of  grading  these  courses  is  to  give  only  two 
marks,  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory.  Another  way  is 
to  give  each  student  at  the  beginning  an  A,  which 
would  stand  unless  downgraded  for  lack  of  participa¬ 
tion.  poor  attitude  or  attendance. 


•  PhygicaM  Education  and  Health 

Are  yon  giving  me  a  scholarship  because  I’m 
a  good  student  or  because  I’m  a  good  athlete?  And 
will  the  scholarship  still  be  good  if  I  break  my  leg? 
These  are  questions  that  Eugene  S.  Wilson,  dean  of 
admissions  at  Amherst  Gollege,  suggests  every  high 
school  athlete  ask  of  the  college  that  offers  him  free 
passage. 

In  a  letter  to  Howard  M.  Tuckner,  sports- writer  for 
the  New  York  Times,  Dean  Wilson  said  the  athlete 
should  also  ask  what  scholastic  average  he  must 
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maintain  —  and  what  the  chances  are  of  his  maintain¬ 
ing  it.  Am  I  free  to  major  in  the  subject  of  my  choice? 
Does  the  college  pay  for  athletic  equipment?  Does 
the  scholarship  cover  all  costs,  including  room,  fmmi- 
ture  and  board  during  the  off  season?  The  athlete 
should  also  know  whether  he  will  be  in  a  religious 
minority  on  the  campus,  whether  he  will  be  financially 
outclassed  by  most  of  the  other  students,  and  how 
fast  the  academic  pace.  He  should  also  be  sure  the 
education  he  gets  will  be  a  good  one. 

Finding  these  things  out  beforehand  can  prevent 
the  youth  from  becoming  the  campus  hero  who  leaves 
college  with  nothing  but  last  season’s  headlines,  said 
Mr.  Tuckner.  Said  the  dean:  “Life  is  more  than  a 
scrapbook,  but  so  many  students  don’t  learn  it  until 
after  college.” 


•  Student  Activitieg 


Halfway  between  childhood  and  adnlt- 
hood,  junior  high  school  students  are  at  the  age 
where  they’re  seeking  independence  and  responsibility. 
They  want  to  explore  new  interests  and  discover  their 
talents.  They  want  to  gain  confidence  and  grow  up. 
When  kids  reach  this  stage,  some  of  their  most  valu¬ 
able  lessons  come  from  the  cocurricular  activities 
program,  says  Victor  E.  Pitkin  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Department  of  Education.  Among  these,  he 
said  at  the  NASSP  Convention  last  month,  are  the 
lessons  that  prepare  the  student  for  citizenship  in  a 
democratic  society.  The  cocurricular  activities  pro¬ 
gram,  then,  should  include: 

Activities  that  promote  leadership  and  resmn- 
sibility,  including  the  student  coimcil,  the  leaders’ 
corps  in  gym  classes  and  the  intramural  program. 

Activities  that  op)en  up  new  interests  and  the 
discovery  of  one’s  talents.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
is  the  club  program,  in  which  students  might  become 
interested  in  arts  and  crafts,  literature,  foreign  affairs, 
sciences. 

Activities  for  service  to  the  school  or  commu¬ 
nity.  These  might  include  a  library  service  group  or 
a  group  of  community  service  volunteers  to  work 
closely  with  social  organizations. 

Activities  that  develop  the  physique  —  especially  in 
intramural  sports  programs. 


•  Education  Abroad 


Nearly  half  of  the  world’s  children  are  not 

being  educated,  a  UNESCO  report  said  last  month. 
A  survey  of  197  school  systems  throughout  the  world 
showed  that  there  are  no  schools  for  some  250  million 
of  the  globe’s  550  million  youngsters  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  14. 

However,  great  progress  was  reported  in  expanding 
school  systems  in  recent  years.  Facilities  now  appear 
to  be  growing  faster  than  populations. 


UNESCO  also  re^rted  that  the  school  systems  in 
the  more  privileged  countries  were  having  trouble 
maintaining  their  standards,  and  in  some  cases  were 
“in  serious  danger.”  Public  complacency,  it  seems, 
has  set  in,  and  “constant  warnings  and  appeals  .  .  . 
appear  to  be  necessary  to  secure  for  the  schools  ade¬ 
quate  resources  for  healthy  development.”  Which  goes 
to  prove  the  truism  that  the  higher  your  standards, 
the  harder  it  is  to  maintain  them. 

UNESCO  also  reported  that  significant  progress 
had  been  made  in  most  nations  in  eliminating  ine¬ 
qualities  because  of  sex,  ethnic  or  income  group.  “Very 
few  countries  now  cling  to  an  openly  discriminatory 
policy,”  it  said.  Despite  a  recent  rapid  increase,  the 
lowest  primary  enrollments  were  found  to  be  in  the 
Asian  and  African  countries.  More  girls  are  attending 
school  than  ever  before,  but  in,  some  countries  — 
Nepal  and  Afghanistan  among  them  —  the  percentage 
of  girl  pupils  is  still  very  low. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Sources  of  Information  on  International  Educational  Activities 
by  Michael  J.  Flack.  American  Council  On  Education,  178, ’i 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  113pp.  $1.50. 
(Lists  many  sources  of  information  for  the  student  or  teacher 
who  wants  to  study  abroad.  Tells  where  to  inquire  about 
grants,  scholarships,  exchange  programs  and  courses.) 


•  Science  Education 


Another  Rnssian  bombshell  landed  here 

recently,  when  some  two-dozen  pieces  of  Soviet- 
manufactured  physics  teaching  equipment  went  on 
display  in  New  York.  It  was  at  the  Jan.  28th  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Physical  Society  and  die  Ameri¬ 
can  Assn,  of  Physics  Teachers  —  and  the  immediate 
effect  was  startling. 

For  one  thing,  the  equipment  was  judged  to  be 
“decidedly  superior”  to  much  of  that  used  in  the 
smaller  U.S.  secondary  schools,  though  inferior  to 
the  best  available  here  and  in  Western  Europe.  Its 
high  quality  was  particularly  surprising  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  mass-produced  (which  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  the  case  with  U.S.-made  equipment). 

For  another  thing,  the  equipment  was  priced  at 
one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  comparable  U.S. 
equipment  —  and  this  despite  import  duties  averaging 
40  per  cent.  The  Ealing  Corp.  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
the  firm  that  displayed  the  equipment,  has  ordered 
some  6,000  pieces  for  sale  in  this  country. 

Observers  found  most  of  the  pieces  “rather  conven¬ 
tional  in  design  and  in  the  principles  of  physics  which 
they  illustrate.”  However,  a  few  were  ‘outstandingly 
original  and  showed  that  a  first-rate  engineering  mind 
developed  them.” 

In  a  statement  issued  by  the  AAPT’s  Committee  on 
Apparatus  for  Educational  Institutions,  chairman  San¬ 
born  C.  Brown  said  the  appearance  of  the  equipment 
here  indicates  it  is  —  or  soon  will  be  —  universally 
available  in  Russian  schools.  U.  S.  manufacturers  are 
moving  to  meet  the  challenge  (they  showed  seven 
previously  unavailable  pieces  of  equipment),  but 
much  remains  to  be  done,  he  said. 
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•  Panorama 


Connecticut  Heavy  coffee-drinking  the  night  be¬ 
fore  exam  may  be  the  reason  some  students  flunk,  says 
a  University  of  Connecticut  researcher.  One  or  two 
cups,  says  Dr.  Richard  D.  Thoms,  having  concluded 
a  series  of  tests  on  rats,  can  be  stimulating.  But  heavy 
doses  “impede  the  learning  process.” 

iVcic  Jersey  The  Cranford  School  Board  an¬ 
nounced  last  month  that  kindergarten  and  first-grade 
pupils,  beginning  next  fall,  must  have  polio  shots  be¬ 
fore  they  will  be  admitted  to  school.  In  Kearney,  a 
few  days  later,  the  school  board  actually  barred  21 
shidents  whose  parents  had  failed  to  heed  a  similar 
warning  issued  last  September.  The  board  has  offered 
to  provide  free  Salk  vaccine,  but  some  parents  have 
objected  on  religious  grounds,  or  because  they  feel 
the  vaccine  has  not  proved  completely  effective. 

iVeic  Yorh  City  The  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis 
last  month  protested  any  sectarian  religious  practices 
in  the  public  schools  on  grounds  that  these  “unneces¬ 
sarily  divide,  label  and  embarrass  children.”  Specifical¬ 
ly,  the  board  urged  elimination  of  religious  music, 
stories,  dramatizations,  symbols  and  ceremonies  from 
school  courses  and  programs. 

Tennessee  The  schools  in  Carter  and  Johnson 
Counties  were  closed  for  three  days  last  month  while 
the  teachers  battled  with  the  state  legislature  to  get 
an  $850-a-year  pay  raise.  Gov.  Buford  Ellington  had 
proposed  a  $100-a-year  raise  —  which  was  what  the 
teachers  got,  finally,  but  not  until  after  the  schools 
closed  (at  the  teachers’  request)  and  many  teachers 
in  eastern  Tennessee  had  joined  the  Carter  and 
Johnson  County-ites  in  a  march  on  the  legislature. 

Utah  In  a  move  to  attract  the  state’s  academically 
talented  to  its  campus,  the  University  of  Utah  an¬ 
nounced  recently  that  it  will  pay  $150  of  the  first  year’s 
tuition  for  any  Utah  high  school  graduate  in  the  top 
three  per  cent  of  his  class.  The  awards  will  be  made 
without  regard  to  need.  Formerly,  the  university  of¬ 
fered  $30  toward  the  first  year’s  tuition  to  any  Utah 
high  school  graduate  with  a  B-plus  average.  Said 
President  A.  Ray  Olpin,  “We  want  these  young 
people,  needy  or  not,  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  this 
premium  for  their  enrollment.” 

Washington^  D.  C.  “The  number  of  American 
students  and  scholars  going  abroad  today  to  increase 
their  knowledge  and  improve  understanding  continues 
to  be  pitifully  small.”  declared  Kenneth  Holland,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  in  a 
recent  speech  here.  More  than  43,000  foreign  students 
came  here  for  study  last  year,  while  only  12,845 
American  students  went  abroad,  he  said.  And  while 
opportunities  for  foreign  study  go  a-begging,  “most 
American  students  are  too  lazy,  blase  and  uninterested. 
They  would  rather  remain  at  home  where  they  have 
comfort  and  ease.” 
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iVetr  Classroom  material 


How  A  BOOK  IS  MADE  .  .  .  from  manuscript  to 
publication  is  described  in  Pages,  Pictures  and 
Print:  A  Book  in  the  Making  by  Joanna  Foster. 
Explains  the  work  of  the  editorial,  design  and 
pr^uction  departments  in  detail,  with  CTaphic 
illustrations.  Excellent  hbrary  reference  book,  ages 
10  and  up.  From  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  750 
Tliird  Ave.,  New  York  17.  96pp.  $2.95. 

The  Statue  or  Liberty  ...  is  the  basis  for  a  film 
for  social  studies  or  history  classes.  Birthdau 
Present  to  America  gives  background  of  this  gift 
from  France  and  its  significance  as  an  American 
symbol.  5th  to  8th  grades.  From  Robert  Disraeli 
Films,  P.O.  Box  343,  Cooper  Station,  New  York  3. 
Sound,  16mm,  b/w,  14  min.  $75.00. 

American  Jewish  life  ...  is  covered  in  American 
Jews:  Their  Story  by  Oscar  Handlin.  For  social 
studies  classes,  it  describes  European  backnound, 
immigration,  and  the  effect  of  modem  life  on 
Judaism.  Also  discusses  Jewish  lelations  with 
other  faiths  in  the  U.  S.  and  abroad.  From  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B’nai  B’rith,  515  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  22.  48pp.  Illus.  35^  per  copy. 

A  NEW  POSTER  SET  .  .  .  is  useful  in  counseling, 
vocational  or  commercial  classes.  Designed  to 
provide  humorous  pointers  on  how  to  succeed 
academically  and  get  into  college  and/or  land 
(and  keep)  a  job.  Each  poster  proves  a  pupil’s 
high  school  record  does  count.  From  South  Da¬ 
kota  Press,  Pierre,  S.  D.  Set  of  37  posters,  19",x23’', 
$19.00;  with  glassed-in  frame,  $21.2.5. 

Summer  vacation,  a  jewel  thief  .  .  .  and  a 
missing  diary  page  are  the  injjp'edients  of  Secret  of 
Grandfathers  Diary  by  Milton  Lomask.  Two 
youngsters  have  a  bu.sy  summer  in  a  nicely  told 
fictional  piece  for  ages  8  to  12.  From  Farrar,  Straus 
&  Cudahy,  101  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3.  Illus. 
181pp.  $2.75. 

Visual  aids  .  .  .  are  listed  in  a  new  Cartocraft 
Catalog  ^59.  Includes  maps,  globes,  atlases,  charts, 
models  and  study  guides.  For  geography,  history, 
social  studies  and  life  sciences  classes.  All  items 
carefully  described,  many  photos.  Prices  stated. 
From  Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  5235  Ravenswood 
Ave.,  Chicago  40.  Copy  free;  request  on  school 
stationery. 

A  history  filmstrip  ...  is  The  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Presented  as  it  seemed  to  people  then,  this 
film  covers  causes  of  the  war  ana  the  various 
phases  ( Lexington  to  Princeton,  Saratoga  to  Valley 
Forge,  the  War  at  Sea,  War  in  the  South,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence).  Six  strips,  for 
junior  and  senior  high,  prepared  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  American  Heritage.  From  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  1150  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wil¬ 
mette,  III.  Length  of  strips,  13  to  20  minutes. 
Complete  set  $36.00.  Single  strips  $6.00. 

Translation  of  a  classic  ...  for  English  cla.sses, 
age  9  and  up;  The  Odyssey,  translated  by  George 
P.  Kerr,  is  roughly  two  thirds  the  length  of  the 
original.  Prose  style  intended  to  appeal  to  all  ages. 
Suitable  for  reading  aloud.  From  Frederick  Wame 
&  Co.,  210  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10.  247pp.  Line 
drawings.  $2.50. 
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